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Leo Werts of the Defense Manpower 
Administration tells us how veterans fit into 
the defense effort and how the Employment 
Service can help them find the jobs in 
which they can serve best pp. 3. 


A MILITARY center, with its many dis- 
chargees each month, offers the ES a splen- 
did opportunity for service. This is empha- 
sized by two articles telling of the ES pro- 
grams set up to service the military centers 
at Camp Kilmer (N. J.) and Indiantown 
Gap (Pa.). pp. 5 and 15. 


Wuerkr there’s a will, there’s a way said 


Ir HE is qualified for the job, hire him. 
That seems to be the policy of the aircraft 
iudustry in California where handicapped 
are working in nearly every plant—and 
doing the job well. p. 20. 


Tue BES has recently published a volume 
of occupational information for hospitals. 
It should do much toward meeting the long- 
felt need for standardized information on 
the occupations in the hospital and related 
health services field—the fourth ‘argest in 
the country. Jack Newman of the Bureau 
staff relates the problems, particular to this 











field, which had to be solved before the 


the California Department of Employment 
3 oars volume could be completed. p. 22. 


when, with a reduced staff, it was confronted 
with veterans and still more veterans look- 
ing for work. It found that way in an un- 
usual plan by which it could get outside 
help—from veterans’ organizations, from 
local residents, and even from the veterans 
themselves. p. 8. 


SOMETHING new was added to the Hagers- 
town, Md., ES office last fall. The local office. 
became a classroom for school counselors. 
Guidance Counselors for students at the 
Boonsboro High School were given an op- 
portunity to observe the workings in the 
local office and learn first-hand about job 
opportunities and how the ES can serve 
young job seekers. p. 25. 


ANNUALLY, in each State, the company 
with the outstanding program for hiring 
the handicapped is awarded a Certificate 
of Merit by The American Legion. Two of 
the 1951 winners and the reasons for their * 
selection are presented on p. 12. FuLL utilization of manpower applies to 
the Employment Service as well as to all 
other governmental and private employers. 
This conviction leads Estelle B. Bradshaw 


with hospital authorities to facilitate the to explain Virginia’s program of staff train- 
placement in jobs of hospital dischargees. ing in preparation for the demands of par- 
p. Lf, tial or full mobilization. p. 27. 


From Walter Reed Medical Center in 
Washington, D. C., comes an account of 
how the Employment Service cooperates 


Personal Handicap Made Job Asset 


EUGENE H. WAGNER, assistant manager of the Augusta, Ga., ES office, is just one of the many 
physically impaired workers in the employment security field. 


Mr. Wagner, a World War II veteran who lost an arm to an electric “‘booby trap” that exploded 
prematurely, considers his physical handicap a liability only to himself. ‘In my work it is an asset,” 
he says, “‘for the ‘so-called physically handicapped’ listen more readily to a kindred person.” 


And, he has a word about his ‘‘comeback trail’? which started in mid-1943: 


In about 15 months after the accident I had trained my right hand to do things that previously required both hands. 
I moved to the YMCA where I could participate in various sports such as basketball, soft ball, and swimming. Through 
determined effort and serious application I was almost able to forget that I had only one hand, but other people would 
not. I wanted to hide my stub. This was one of my greatest remaining problems on “‘operation comeback.” 


When I calmly thought about the situation I realized their curiosity was no more than mine would have been had I 
been in their place. I decided to quit hiding my loss; to stop being ashamed of it. 


You won’t find anyone in Georgia who considers Eugene Wagner a handicap. He has moved up 
rapidly since his start as an interviewer, to counselor, then manager of a small office, and now, to his 
present position in one of the agency’s larger offices. 
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press time 


REPRESENTATIVES from the 
IRRA Meets national office and State 
in Boston R & A chiefs from 10 BES 


regions attended the National Convention of the In- 
dustrial Relations Research Association in Boston, 
December 26-29. The American Economic Associa- 
H tion and the American Statistical Association also met 
there at the same time. Those attending from Wash- 
ington were Louis Levine, Burnie Merson, Michael 
Wermel, John Ewing, and Philip Booth. 

The IRRA is a professional association of economists 
and labor specialists concerned with problems affect- 
ing the labor market. 

Panels were held on the following subjects: ‘“Dy- 
namics of the Local Labor Market,” “‘American Labor 
and International Activities,” ‘“‘Labor Participation 
in the Defense Effort,’ ‘“‘Migration” (within States), 
and ‘Social Security Today.’ ‘Wages, Manpower 
and Rearmament” was the subject of a joint session 
of the AEA and IRRA. A joint session of the ASA 
and the Social Work Research Group discussed the 
subject ‘““The Application of Statistics in Appraising 
the Effectiveness of the Income-Maintenance Pro- 
grams.” 
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As 1951 drew to a close, 
Employment Prospects Robert C. Goodwin, Direc- 
in 1952 tor, Bureau of Employment 

» Security, reviewed the achievements of the year just 

ending and looked forward to the months ahead. 

The following excerpts give the picture as he saw it. 

“The year 1951 was one of full employment with 

more workers employed than ever before in our his- 

tory at higher hourly wage rates and with greater 
average weekly earnings. As far as the defense pro- 

gram was concerned, it was a year of preparation for 

the big defense production push of 1952. Yet the 
economy and employment rose steadily in 1951, with 
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large numbers of workers shifting out of civilian em- 
ployment. At the same time the growing strength of 
the Armed Forces removed other workers from the 
civilian labor force into uniform. Despite these large 
gross movements, manpower problems in general were 
solved as they arose, and no significant production 
losses could be attributed to lack of manpower.” 
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‘Another record-breaking employment year is in 
prospect. Employment expansion will be paced by 
mass hiring in heavy defense industry as many indus- 
tries with big defense production orders complete 
tooling and designing stages preparatory to volume 
production. These labor requirements, together with 
demands from civilian industries and agriculture, 
should bring employment in 1952 to a mid-summer 
peak of 63,000,000, highest in the Nation’s history. 
Shifts between industries and occupations will be 
greater than in the past year: Unemployment on a 
Nation-wide basis will continue at low levels and may 
even decline somewhat, but a number of local areas 
willexperience troublesome unemployment problems.” 
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‘**The manpower problems of 1952 will be consider- 
ably greater than those of 1951 and will be more acute 
in a growing number of areas. To handle civilian 
manpower needs it will be necessary to bring work 
to the worker to the utmost possible extent, to use to 
the full the skills and abilities of our work force, and 
to attract large numbers of additional workers into 
the labor force in those areas where demand exceeds 
local supply. Our biggest manpower problems in the 
new year include: 

“1. The unbalance that exists in the distribution 
of defense-connected job opportunities. 

**2. Staffing the machine tool industry and big 
projects located in areas where virtually all workers 
must be recruited from other areas. 

‘**3. The shortage of engineers, toolmakers, machin- 
ists, draftsmen and other key workers. This problem 
is complicated because virtually all of these scarce 
workers are already employed. 

“4. Effecting a maximum utilization of our limited 
labor supply. 











“5. A growing amount of pirating, especially in 
the skilled occupational field. 

“6. Rising turn-over and absenteeism rates. 

“7. A declining agricultural labor supply aggra- 
vated by movement of farm workers to defense plants. 
A more acute farm labor shortage is ahead than pre- 
vailed this year.” 


Ty As of September 30, 1951, 

* more money was available 
at New High for payment of benefits to 
unemployed workers covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws than on any previous date since the 
program was initiated in 1935, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security announced early in January. 

The Bureau reported that the balance in the State 
unemployment insurance reserves aggregated $7,609,- 
000,000 at the close of the July-September quarter. 
This figure was about $6,000,000 greater than the 
previous high recorded on December 31, 1948. 

Bureau officials said preliminary estimates indicated 
the size of the States’ reserve funds would total 
$7,800,000,000 by December 31. Although final 
figures were not available, officials estimated tax 
collections in 1952 will be about double the estimated 
benefit expenditures of $850,000,000. 

All unemployment insurance taxes collected from 
employers by the various States are deposited in the 
Federal Unemployment Trust Fund and then’ with- 
drawn by the States as needed to finance disburse- 
ments to qualified unemployed workers. Each State 
has its own individual account in the fund and the 
amount it can withdraw from the fund is limited to 
its individual balance. 

Bureau Director Robert C. Goodwin said _ losses 
suffered by the trust fund due to relatively heavy 
unemployment and heavy benefit disbursements 
during 1949 and early 1950 have now been more than 
restored. Between June 30, 1950, and September 
30, 1951, unemployment insurance tax collections, 
plus interest earned by the fund, exceeded actual 
disbursements to unemployed workers by a total of 
$920,000,000. 

The rapid build-up in the trust fund reserves was 
due primarily to the high employment conditions 
which have prevailed in most labor market areas since 
the defense program was initiated. 

“Expanding job opportunities and higher employ- 
ment have increased aggregate wages and tax collec- 
tions and sharply reduced the rate at which benefits 
were being disbursed,’’ Mr. Goodwin said. ‘‘A slight- 
ly higher average employer unemployment insurance 
tax rate also has contributed to higher unemployment 
insurance tax collections... . 

“The volume of initial claims filed during the quar- 
ter ending September 30 illustrates the fact that even 
in a high-level civilian economy that is developing 
rapidly into an economy which will require 20 per- 
cent of the gross national product for defense, the risk 
of unemployment is still significant. While expand- 
ing job opportunities shorten the duration of unem- 
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ployment in most areas, a substantial volume of new 
unemployment is being reported each week. ‘This un- 
employment is due to seasonal fluctuations, changes 
in consumer demand, temporary lay-offs for retooling 
and inventory taking, vacation shut-downs in the sum- 
mer months, and a sizable volume of lay-offs resulting 
from materials and parts cut-backs in civilian produc- 
tion to conserve scarce metals for defense production. 

“The unemployment insurance program has oper- 
ated effectively as the transition to defense production 
caused dislocations in some parts of the economy... . 

“The protection assured workers during a period 
such as the Nation is now going through is of prime 
importance in maintaining the morale of our labor 
force.” 

Mr. Goodwin said reports from the States covering 
unemployment insurance activities during the July— 
September quarter indicated that aggressive cam- 
paigns by the State agencies to detect and prevent 
fraud are proving effective in cutting down overpay- 
ments to individuals due to wilful misrepresentation 
and fraud. 

(Continued on page 19) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, November 1951 
United States and Territories 


| 





| Percentage 
Number or _| change from 
amount | previous 
month 
Over-all | | 
nisin ad sen scncaeas 1 938, 600 | +3 
Weeks of unemployment covered by | 
continued claims.............. 3, 997, 200 | +3 
Weeks compensated.............. 3, 297, 000 | +] 
Weekly average beneficiaries...... 749, 300 | +5 
EEO T EEE RTT $68, 607, 000 | +2 


Funds available as of November | 
| ee ere ?$7, 803, 354, 000 | —s 





Visits to local offices............. 8, 760, 100 | —2 
New applications................ 574, 800 | eat’ 
Referrals: | 
Serr rr 538, 500 | — 66 
Nonagricultural............. 877, 900 | —17 
Placements: | 
ee eer ee oer ee 509, 900 | — 67 
Nonagricultural............. 498, 400 —18 
ON See ere 302, 600 | —=24 
ES ee | 195, 800 —13 
Handicapped.............. | 20, 100 —32 
Counseling interviews............ | 105, 200 sy 
Individuals given tests........... 70, 100 sat 
Bapghoyer WititS. .. «2... 22...0005 | 187, 900 ~- 
Veterans 
New applications................ | 108, 400 | (*) 
Referrals, nonagricultural........ | 205, 900 —18 
Placements, nonagricultural...... 112, 600 — 20 
Placements, handicapped......... | 8, 900 —29 
Counseling interviews............ | 20, 100 —10 
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1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
2 Includes October data for South Dakota; November data not received. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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~ Service for the Veteran... 


The Veteran and the Defense Program 


By LEO WERTS 
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Deputy Executive Director 


Defense Manpower Administration 


N THOUSANDS of communities throughout the 
I Nation, men and women who fought in World 

War II are playing an important role in building 
up American military might and economic strength. 
In aircraft factories, in plants manufacturing tanks, 
in shipyards, and in all the various establishments 
engaged in defense production, these veterans are 
helping to turn out the munitions needed to supply 
their present-day buddies fighting in Korea. ‘They 
are also helping to produce the huge volume - of 
weapons and other materials needed for stockpiling 
purposes and for other nations rearming against the 
possibility of new communist aggression. 

The latest reports from the Bureau of the Census, 
the Veterans Administration, and the State employ- 
ment security agencies disclose that currently almost 
14 million veterans of World War II are employed 
in manufacturing, in trades and services, in agri- 


culture, and in other fields of work. This means 
that about one out of three males now at work is a 
World War II veteran. In manufacturing and 
other nonagricultural work, better than one-third of 
the males are veterans. 

As the defense program gains momentum in coming 
months, more and more young veterans of the fighting 
in Korea will return to civilian life in search of jobs. 
One of our important tasks this year will be to provide 
these men with job counseling and placement help 
needed to assure that their full talents are used in 
helping to make the Nation strong. 

Today the Nation is collecting big dividends on the 
billions of dollars which have been invested in the 
education and training of veterans. Almost one-half of 
the more than 15 million living veterans of World War 
II participated in the educational and _ training 
advantages opened to them through the programs of 





Salute to Local Office Personnel 


As we begin the new year, it behooves us all to examine our efforts made during the past one. 
local Employment Service offices in behalf of veterans for the calendar year 1951 was an excellent one. 


The record made by 
As Chief of the 


Veterans Employment Service, I wish to convey to all local office personnel our sincere appreciation for a job well done. 
Statistically, the record reveals that during the first 11 months of calendar 1951 a total of 1,427,345 nonagricultural 


veteran placements were recorded through the local employment offices in the various States and Territories. 
veteran placements. 


number, 115,881 were listed as disable 


Of this 
In addition to the nonagricultural placements, 143,806 


veteran placements were recorded as having been made in agricultural employment as a result of file selection to meet 


individual employer requirements. 
The statistical picture looks good. 


It is good. Brevi 
accomplishments, but it is with a sense of both personal an 


of time and space will not allow for citation of individual 
professional satisfaction that I salute you of the local public 


Employment Service staffs—you who are really on the firing line delivering to the veteran that service which the law and 
national moral responsibility dictates that he should have in the field of gainful employment. 


A successful year’s accomplishments inevitably lead to the challenge of the new year. 


approximates 300,000 veteran applications. 


many ways from his brother of World War II. 
in the Armed Forces. 
to his brother of World War II. 


Our current active file figure 


We are all aware of the ever-increasing flow of veterans from our Armed 
Forces as a result of current Department of Defense replacement plans. 
He is younger. 
He is definitely interested in finding ‘“‘the facts” about employment. 
He is anxious to get home. 


This new veteran is turning out to be different in 
He has had little work experience previous to that acquired 
By the same token he is similar 
He is impatient to get back into the traces. He wants a 


job immediately. Local office service to discharge centers and to veteran and Armed Forces hospitals must realistically 
take into account these existent factors. Our responsibility to the disabled veteran and to that ever-increasing group of 
“older veterans” remains strong. The task for 1952 looms large and complex. To continue to render special service in 
the field of employment to those who have risked their lives on the battlefields remains as ever a continuing and primary 


challenge to the best efforts and energies of our public Employment Service offices.—PERRY FAULKNER, Chief, Veterans 
Employment Service. 
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The National President of the American Federation of the Physically Handicapped, Paui A. Strachan, center, making an 


award to Perry Faulkner, Chief, Veterans Employment Service. 


The commendation was made in appreciation of the ef- 


fective work of the VES in behalf of disabled veterans. Miss Mildred Scott, AFPH Secretary, is witnessing the presentation. 


the Veterans Administration. Millions of veterans 
seeking employment have been provided job counsel- 
ing and special placement services by the local offices 
of the State employment security agencies. 

Of signal importance, also, has been the assistance 
veterans have received through the apprenticeship 
training programs of the Bureau of Apprenticeship in 
the United States Department of Labor. These pro- 
grams, in which tens of thousands of veterans have 


participated, have added to the Nation’s pool of 


skilled manpower. In this period, when _ trained 


manpower is at such a premium, the importance of 


the work that has been done to train and place 
veterans in the right jobs cannot be overestimated. 

One of the finest things that has been done in the 
veterans’ field, and one in which the United States 
Employment Service and its affiliated State employ- 
ment services and the Veterans Employment Service 
can take just pride, is the help they have given 
disabled veterans to obtain equal job opportunities. 
Immediately following passage of the GI bill in 1944, 
steps were taken by the public employment service to 
assure that disabled veterans received ‘not only job 
counseling but preference in referral to job openings 
available at local employment offices. Such a good 
job has been done by the Veterans Administration in 
providing vocational training to disabled veterans 
and by the employment services in finding jobs for 
them that, in November, there were only 33,600 
unemployed disabled veteran job applicants at local 
offices for whom jobs could not be found. 
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In view of the big manpower demands which will 
develop as the defense program advances, it is of the 
utmost importance that the public employment service 
not only continue to give special attention to the 
placement of veterans but also to provide all possible 
assistance to job-seeking servicemen as they leave the 
military forces. 

The replacement program of the armed services will 
soon result in the release of substantial numbers of 
military personnel, many of them veterans of the 
Korean fighting. This has important implications for 
the employment security program. In recent months 
the State agencies and the State veterans employment 
representatives have been reviewing local office serv- 
ices for veterans to make sure that all local offices 
are prepared to give maximum assistance to Korean 
veterans as they are discharged. These offices are now 
operating in accordance with Federal and State policy 
and practices which accord military personnel who 
served anywhere on or after the beginning of the 
Korean hostilities the same priorities and preferences 
that are accorded other veterans. This policy gives 
the Korean veterans the special services they need 
to find out what they can do and to find suitable 


jobs. It also assures that these men will have an 


opportunity to participate fully in the defense pro- 
duction program. As the defense buildup advances, 
the services of these men will be urgently needed. 
The’ success of the program aimed at helping 
veterans, especially disabled veterans, find their proper 
places in the Nation’s work force has been due not 
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only to the splendid contributions of Government— 
Federal, State, and local—and by veteran and com- 
munity organizations, and local drives, but also to 


the fine record which hundreds of thousands of 


employers have made in the employment of veterans. 

The Defense Manpower Administration and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization have been very much 
interested in the results achieved in the placement of 
disabled veterans and all handicapped workers. The 
experience gained in rehabilitating, counseling, and 
the placement of disabled workers will be invaluable 
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in making full use of the handicapped in the defense 
program. 

Since veterans are such a large and important part 
of the Nation’s total working force, their labor market 
situation depends in great measure on economic con- 
ditions of the Nation as a whole. Thus, one of the best 
ways for us to repay our debt to veterans is to strive 
for full employment for the entire working force of 
the Nation. Generally applicable manpower policies, 
therefore, must be sound for veterans, as well as for 
nonveteran workers. 
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Troops returned to the United States for reassignment or discharge detrain at the Camp Kilmer railhead. 


The Employment Service at a Military Center 


By THORNTON WEBSTER 


Veterans Employment Representative for New Jersey 


OLLOWING World War II, Camp Kilmer was 

faced with the tremendous task of separating 

military personnel from all theatres of war as 
expeditiously as possible. 

Now again, because of the Korean conflict and the 
resultant increase in the military establishment, 
Camp Kilmer has been reactivated. One of the 
most important functions of the camp is to process 
Army personnel returning from overseas theatres for 
separation or reassignment within the continental 
limits of the United States. Although the number of 
troops passing through this military installation does 
not equal the volume during the peak periods of 
World War II, the individual problems of these 
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servicemen are just as pressing and in need of solution 
as were the problems of veterans in the past. 

The Separation and Reassignment Section, com- 
manded by Major Eugene L. Noreen, has developed 
separation procedures calculated to return the soldier 
to civilian life in the shortest possible time. ‘These 
separatees are members of the Reserve Corps, National 
Guard, draftees, and the Regular Army. A decided 
rise in separations began in the early summer of 1951, 
with a peak being reached in September when nearly 
4,000 were separated in 1 month. The policies of 
the Department of Defense require that enlisted re- 
servists, involuntarily called to active duty, be out 
of the Army by December 20, 1951. As this article 











Before he is discharged, each soldier is given a personal interview 
at which he is counseled on his employment rights and oppor- 
tunities as a veteran. Above, Master Sergeant Theodore 
Bryer of Boothbay, Maine, is interviewed by Sergeant Henry 
Davis, counselor in the enlisted separation branch. Looking 
on are Major Eugene Noreen, Commanding Officer of the 
Separation and Reassignment Section of the Personnel Center, 
left, and Captain John G. Morgan, Chief of Enlisted Separation. 


is being prepared, the rush to “‘get the boys home 
by Christmas” has started and will continue, until 
the latter part of the month. This upsurge in the 
number of seapratees has created a challenge to the 
operating personnel of Major Noreen’s command—a 
challenge which is being met with banners flying in 
spite of the problems inherent to an operation involv- 
ing receiving, billeting, feeding, and orienting thou- 
sands of troops freshly returned to the United States 
and eager to visit their homes after a long absence. 

Some of the separatees have jobs to which they can 
return. Others wish to change occupations. Still 
another group has little or no previous work experi- 
ence. It is therefore evident that the military coun- 
selor at the Separation Branch faces quite a task in 
helping these men find employment. This task is com- 
plicated by the fact that, in addition to employment 
counseling, the Separation Branch is responsible for 
bringing all personnel records up to date, scheduling 
medical inspections, final payments, inactivation, and 
forwarding of the separatees’ records. The entire 
process is planned on a production-line basis; never- 
theless, each separatee receives individual attention. 

From the foregoing, it can be seen that assistance of 
some definite nature should be given to these separa- 
tees by the Employment Service, either as an over-all 
program or as service to those individuals who are 
actually seeking employment. 


Conference Yields Good Suggestions 


Therefore, Louis Baytel, Jr. Assistant State Veterans 
Employment Representative, Harold Dayton, Super- 
visor of Employment Office Operations, New Jersey 
State Employment Service, and Colin Rankin, Man- 
ager of the New Brunswick local New Jersey State 
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Jobs for men being discharged from the Army is the topic of 
this conference at Camp Kilmer’s Separation and Reassign- 
ment Section headquarters. Left to right: Warrant Officer 
Jack H. Weiseltier, section adjutant; Captain John G. Morgan, 
chief of the enlisted separation branch; Major Eugene 
Noreen, commanding officer of the section; Louis Baytel, Jr., 
assistant VER; and manager Colin D. Rankin, New Brunswick 
Local Office of the New Jersey SES. 


Employment Service office (located in the camp 
area), visited Camp Kilmer to discuss the serv- 
ices to be rendered at the center by the State Employ- 
ment Service. A conference was held with officers in 
charge of the employment counseling phase of the sep- 
aration procedure for enlisted men. The following 
suggestions were discussed: 

1. Stationing an Employment Service representa- 
tive at Camp Kilmer to carry out the services called 
for in the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL. 

2. Refresher training for several of the key military 
personnel in the employment counseling section in the 
use of the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES. 

3. Assistance by the Employment Service in giving 
the most appropriate civilian occupational code to any 
unusual military specialties. 

4. Periodic distribution at the camp of the State 
Inventory of Job Openings. 

5. Preparation of a pamphlet in question and answer 
form for distribution to the separatees. ‘The pamphlet 
would include a directory of the local employment 
offices in New Jersey; explanation of the assistance 
rendered by local veterans employment representa- 
tives in State employment offices; description of the 
various services available in the local employment 
offices, such as testing, employment counseling, claims 
for unemployment compensation and/or Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Allowances. 

The Employment Service approved the locating of 
an Employment Service representative at the camp, 
even though local offices are understaffed, including 
the New Brunswick office, which would be responsible 
for assignment of the representative. However, camp 
officials believed that professional interviews on em- 
ployment problems at the time of discharge would not 
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be too beneficial to the veteran, since his — 
thought was to get home with all possible speed; i 
was the consensus that with this one thought sas 
most in his mind, the separatee would not absorb all 
the advice and suggestions that were given. Inciden- 
tally, we found this true at the separation center at 
Fort Dix at the end of World War IT. 

Camp officials thought that the refresher training 
for the key personnel in the use of the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLES would be most helpful. But 
when they learned that the course takes about 2 days, 
or approximately 14 hours, they advised us that 
because of the tremendous separatee load, they could 
not spare key men to take the training at once. 
However, the officials expected the separation rate to 
drop sharply after December 20, 1951; they then 
might be able to take advantage of the refresher 
training. 

Camp officials readily saw the value of assistance 
to be rendered by the Employment Service in giving 
the most appropriate civilian occupational code, 
but they felt that this would be part of the refresher 
training in the use of the DicrioNARY oF OccuUPA- 
TIONAL TIrLes, which might come later. 

It was decided that the periodic distribution of the 
State Inventory of Job Openings would be made to 
the camp counselors. It was hoped that copies of 
State Inventories might be obtained from all other 
States, but this proved too great a task. 

A pamphlet for separatees was heartily agreed upon 
and it was decided that it should be readied for dis- 
tribution in the verv near future. 

All of the points discussed and described previously 
in this article were pointed toward helping the 
separatee in every way possible. It is understandable 
that due to work loads and other factors not all of 
the recommendations could be put into immediate 
operation. 

However, the New Jersey State Employment 
Service is supplying Camp Kilmer, periodically, 
with 12 copies of the State Inventory of Job Openings. 
And a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Yours for the Asking,” 
has been printed, through the courtesy of the Division 
of Employment Security, Department of Labor and 
Industry. 

It might be interesting to note some of the questions 
and answers which appear in this pamphlet. 

Q. I had a job before I entered the Armed Forces. 
Can I get it back? 

A. Yes, if you meet the requirements established by 
Congress. Should your former employer refuse to 
give you the job you held or one of similar seniority, 
status, and pay, ask a local Veterans Employment 
Representative how to proceed. You’ll find one in 
each of the 36 offices of the New Jersey State Employ- 
ment Service. 

Q. I had a steady job before I entered the Armed 
Forces. If I can’t get it back and can’t get another 
job soon, may I collect unemployment insurance 
benefits? 

A. To obtain an answer to this question,- visit the 
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employment office nearest your home and talk to 
the local Veterans Employment Representative in that 
office. Ask him to refer you to the claims section 
in that office, which will be able to advise you on 
this question. 

Q. Am I entitled to educational assistance or on- 
the-job training from the Veterans Administration? 

A. Certain ex-servicemen and women are entitled 
to these and other benefits. Laws are changeable, 
as are rules and regulations; therefore, you should 
seek accurate information on your entitlement and 
benefits. The local Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative can direct you to the nearest office of the 
Division of Veterans’ Services of the New Jersey 
Department of Conservation and Economic Develop- 
ment, where you can get information about training 
and educational assistance. If you desire to apply 
directly to the Veterans Administration, direction to 
the nearest office of that agency can be given to you. 

Q. I am not going to live in New Jersey. Do 
other States offer the same services? 

A. Most of these services are available in the other 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. All of the 
1,800 State-operated public employment service 
offices are linked through the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

Because of work loads and other factors these two 
activities are considered by the camp officials, and 
by us, to be all that can be done at the present time 
to service these separatees. However, the Employ- 
ment Service has expressed its willingness and desire 
to carry out the other suggestions at such time as it is 
possible for the camp to install them. 

Mr. Baytel is making periodic visits to the camp to 
review the program in conjunction with camp offi- 
cials. All concerned are pleased with the services 
being rendered. 

I cannot say enough about the splendid and en- 
thusiastic cooperation given by the New Jersey State 
Employment Service and the Separation and Reas- 
signment Section at Camp Kilmer. 











Story OF THE ILO 


THE story of the International Labour Organisation since its begin- 
nings in 1979 is told in a new 130-page book published by the ILO. 


Entitled “Lasting Peace the ILO Way,” the book explains the “how” 
and the ‘“‘what’’ and the ‘‘why’’ of an international agency in which 
workers and employers join with governments to improve working and 
living conditions, and thus provide a foundation upon which peace may 
be built. 


The volume is pocket size, with a cover in four colors, 17 pages of 
photographs, and eight appendixes containing useful factual information. 


Single review copies will be supplied free and postpaid on application 
to the Public Information Division, International Labour Office, Geneva, 
or to ILO Branch Offices in London (38 Parliament St., S. W.1), New 
Delhi (Cochin House, 3 Fantarmantar Rd.), Ottawa (95 Rideau St.), 
and Washington (1825 Jefferson Place). 


For orders of 2 to 10 copies the price is 25 cents, or 1s. 6d., a copy. 
For more than 10 copies, the price is 15 cents, or 9d. Payment may be 
made in the equivalent in other currencies. 
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James G. Bryant, Director, draws attention to the upswing in 
veteran placements which occurred in 1949 when the agency 
developed and invoked ‘‘The California Plan.” 


HEN Japan attacked the United States on that 
W intamous December day 10 years ago, she ex- 

pected to set in motion the greatest migration 
in history by developing a vast Pacific empire whose 
riches she thought hers for the taking. 

The outcome of the war notwithstanding, Japan 
did set in motion a record-breaking migration that 
Sunday morning and likewise speeded expansion of 
an empire. 

From the Nipponese viewpoint, however, some- 
thing went wrong in following the blueprint. The 
great migration didn’t turn out to be a Japanese 
migration at all. And while the wonderful new 
empire was in fact a Pacific enterprise, it was not the 
empire the Japanese had envisioned! 

The great migration, said to have exceeded any- 
thing of its kind in prior times, was a mass movement 
of Americans from the east, central, and southern 
sectors of the United States to the West—specifically 
to the three Pacific Coast States, and still more 
specifically to California. 

Japanese bomb blasts scarcely had ceased echoing 
against Diamond Head when this migration began. 
Manpower—thirsty California defense industries drew 
fellow Americans from other parts of the country, first 
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The California Plan .. . 


()peration 
eran 


By JAMES G. BRYANT 


Director 


California Department of Employment 


by the thousands, and soon thereafter by the tens of 
thousands. Eventually the trek west was reflected in 
terms of hundreds of thousands, and finally in terms of 
millions. 

But by no means were all newcomers war workers. 
Huge numbers of members of the armed services were 
trained in California, or spent some time in the Golden 
State while serving their country. They sampled the 
orange juice, soaked up the sunshine, sized up the 
opportunities they saw and said, “We like it here. 
We’re coming back.” 

With the end of the war and demobilization, many 
of them did. Nor were they alone. California war 
plants laid off heavily at the end of the conflict, as did 
similar establishments elsewhere in the land. War 
workers already in California sought new employment 
in the State and a great throng who had been dis- 
placed in other States as the war ended held family 
councils, threw a clean shirt or two in the car, and 
headed ‘“‘thataway.”’ 

The great migration not only rolled on—it gained 
momentum. The Gold Rush of a century earlier, a 
pretty fair population shift in its own right, was a 
trickle by comparison. 

By the .time the winter of 1948-49 came along, the 
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pressure was beginning to assert itself in no uncertain 
terms. Our population, which stood at just a shade 
under 7 million when Japan’s carrier-based Zeros 
began making their bombing runs on December 7, 
1941, was approaching the 10 million mark at the 
beginning of 1949. (Respective U. S. Census figures 
were 6,907,387 in 1940 and 10,586,223 in 1950.) 

Everyone was welcome, to be sure. But the boy 
was growing faster than the tailor could let out the 
suit. 

The sharpest December-January (1948-49) drop in 
civilian employment and the largest increase in un- 
employment in many years occurred. In January 
1948, California unemployment was estimated at 
411,000. In February, it climbed to 443,000 and in 
March it reached 538,000. California was afflicted 
with 16 percent of the Nation’s total unemployment. 

Two other factors contributed to the seriousness of 
the situation. First, although demobilized California 
veterans were not in-migrants, their return from 
military service held tremendous significance for the 
public employment service. Veterans, it is true, 
were entitled to jobs with their former employers as 
a statutory right. But thousands did not wish to 
return to their former jobs. Many had acquired 
higher skills in service and rightfully wanted jobs 
which would utilize and pay for those skills. Still 
others elected to return to school upon completion of 
military duty, and by 1949 they had completed their 
educations and were in the labor market. In April 
1949, it was estimated that approximately 30 percent, 
or about 150,000, of California’s job seekers were 
veterans. 


An Aggravated Situation 


Finally, confronted with a situation which spelled 
‘problems’ in very large letters in terms of the func- 
tions of a public employment service, the California 
agency was faced with the necessity of solving those 
problems with a curtailed staff necessitated by a 24 
percent reduction in operating funds. 

The Department’s primary concern was the place- 
ment of unemployed veterans. It clearly was ap- 
parent, however, that the agency could not develop 
jobs, classify applicants properly, refer veterans 
carefully in accordance with priority referral for 
qualified veterans, pay a tremendous load of unem- 
ployment insurance claimants when benefits were due, 
and meet its other program responsibilities with the 
staff it had—unless something could be done to 
reduce operating pressure. 

But notwithstanding this fact, pressure on the 
department was increasing daily—operating pressure 
and external pressure. Organizations concerned with 
the welfare of veterans were deeply disturbed over 
the large number of unemployed veterans. For the 
most part unaware of the Department of Employ- 
ment’s accomplishment in the field of veteran’s place- 
ment (California placed 113,588 veterans in non- 
agricultural jobs in 1945; found work for 190,933 in 
1946; 158,094 in 1947; and 143,637 in 1948), spokes- 
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men for veterans’ organizations were questioning 
whether all that could and should be done was being 
done to find jobs for veterans. 

We in the Department of Employment were asking 
similar questions among ourselves. Were we, despite 
a record of which we had every right to be proud, 
realizing the full potential for development of jobs 
for veterans and placing qualified veterans in em- 
ployment in accordance with the system of priority 
referral? Were we overlooking usable assets in terms 
of public information and education—were we failing 
to acquaint the public with the problem, and were 
we neglecting to turn an informed public interest to 
the advantage of the veterans’ placement process? 

Did employers appreciate that returned veterans, 
in the prime of their manhood and either possessed 
of definite skills or eager to begin as learners and 
acquire skills, comprised the very cream of the labor 
market? Were employers sufficiently aware of the 
splendid production records which handicapped 
workers, particularly disabled veterans, have made 
where they have been used? In behalf of older 
veterans, had we exerted our fullest efforts to persuade 
employers to remove arbitrary age restrictions which 
had no bearing on ability to perform the work? 


The Veterans Were Qualified 


Did employers generally understand that we did not 
refer a veteran merely because he was a veteran, but 
on the contrary referred only veterans who were quali- 
fied in terms of the employers’ own hiring specifica- 
tions, and that such referral of qualified veterans was 
under a system of priorities expressed by the public 
itself through the Congress? 

And what about veterans themselves? Did they 
know of the services the public employment office 
offered them in each community? Did they under- 
stand their rights in terms of priority referral? Had 
we made them aware of the fact that we were person- 
ally concerned with each veteran’s employment wel- 
fare in each interview we conducted? 

And again, what had we done to acquaint those who 
expected most of us—leaders of veterans’ organiza- 
tions, public officials, civic spokesmen and other rep- 
resentative and vitally interested citizens—with the 
problems we faced? Were they aware of the numerous 
programs for which the agency is specifically responsi- 
ble—payment of unemployment insurance, at that 
time a very heavy demand on the agency; finding jobs 
for the unemployed, veterans and persons without 
prior military status; promotion of the program for 
placement of the handicapped; responsibility for farm 
placement in a great agricultural State; and responsi- 
bility for a number of related activities? 

Had we ever gone to these people and said: These 
are our responsibilities. ‘This is the money we have 
at our disposal. ‘This is what this money means in 
terms of effective operating staff. We need your help. 
Here is what you can do to help. 

Finally, and most important of all, were we doing our 
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administrative best? Were we making the soundest 
use of the tools at our command? 

Questions almost innumerable, to be sure; but all 
highly material and the answers certain to determine 
our success or failure. 

We concluded that the over-all answer was this: We 
can do a lot better if we get help. 

We turned to the veterans’ organizations for that 
help. We asked the commanders of the American 
Legion, AMVETS, Disabled American Veterans, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the California Director of 
Veterans Affairs, the Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentative for California of the Veterans Employment 
Service, and the executive director of the Los Angeles 
Veterans Service Center to constitute a Veterans Advi- 
sory Committee to the Director of Employment. 

An invitation was extended in a letter which “‘laid it 
on the line” by defining the problem and giving the 
facts in terms of administrative funds available to the 
agency. The letter solicited the recipients’ continued 
interest and proposed regular meetings of the Advi- 
sory Committee at which the Director of Employment 
would keep the committee informed and the Director 
would receive the benefit of the committee’s counsel. 
Each State commander also was asked to name 
what amounted to an executive representative. Each 
named his employment chairman, and it should be 
remarked that these men performed an outstanding serv- 
ice to California veterans through their presence on 
the Veterans Advisory Committee. 

The result was a collection of vigorous, able persons, 
all with the same goal, frequently with divergent con- 
cepts of how to reach the goal, but ever ready to 
go to bat to develop agreement on how to attain the 
objective. 

Upon formation of the State Veterans Advisory 
Committee, steps were taken immediately to organize 
area and local community advisory committees in the 
same pattern. A Department of Employment staff 
member was appointed State coordinator and area 
coordinators, likewise on the agency staff, were named 
shortly thereafter. 


Carry Program to the Grass Roots 


One of the original objectives was to carry the 
program right to the grass roots—to make the residents 
of each community aware of the problems of demobili- 
zation and consciously concerned with meeting those 
problems. 

An intensive program of public information and 
education was carried out. Through press, radio, 
pamphlets, public appearances, and other devices, the 
Department of Employment and the State, area, and 
local advisory committees pounded home the message. 
Advisory Committee meetings were open to the press 
and were covered by staff reporters on several 
occasions. 

Fundamentally, the campaign was designed to “‘sell”’ 
veterans—sell them to employers on their merits. 

At the same time, the Department’s State office 
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and the State Advisory Committee developed special 
literature, still in use, to acquaint veterans with the 
services their local employment offices offered them. 

If employers could be taught to appreciate what 
qualified veterans had to offer, veterans could be 
placed more rapidly and more efficiently. If veterans 
understood the services available to them through the 
employment office, qualified veterans would apply 
more readily for work through the agency. Ob- 
viously, the net result, in terms of agency operations, 
would be substantially a gain in staff. 

Paramount among all accomplishments is “Jobs for 
Vets by Vets.”’ This phase of the operation is basic- 
ally the responsibility of the employment officers of 
posts and chapters. At meetings, the employment 
officer inquires whether any member knows of a job 
opening. 

“Ts the man next to you on the job thinking of 
leaving? Have you heard rumors of a plant expan- 
sion? Is the boss looking for a ‘good’ man he has 
not been able to find so far? Is someone due for a 
promotion soon which will leave a vacancy which 
can’t be filled from within the plant?” 

Those were the questions post and chapter employ- 
ment officers asked. They asked them at meetings, on 
street corners, and of their fellow employees in their 
own places of employment. 


Seek Leads to Jobs 


Leads on jobs—that was the objective of their quest. 
Any information which would identify a potential 
job for a veteran—that was what was wanted. 

They hammered away at the theme of “‘Jobs for Vets 
by Vets.” “‘Let’s help our buddies, men. Let’s iden- 
tify those jobs so that we can get them in order in 
the employment office. Then a qualified veteran will 
get each job and the employer will get a man whose 
work will sell the employer on veterans.” 

And the system worked. Veterans kept their ears 
open. They found out when changes were being 
made, often when such changes were still in the future. 
The post or chapter employment officers’ ‘“‘lines”’ 
began to hum. The employment officer passed the 
information on to the local employment office. The 
employment office solicited the job orders, in the main 
with a very high percentage of success. And the 
employer, who all along had wanted to do everything 
he could to show his appreciation for what the 
veterans had done for him while in uniform, but who 
had had some rather disappointing experiences from 
hiring just “a veteran” at random at the gate, began 
to get the veteran—the man for the job he sought to fill— 
by giving the employment service the order. 

‘Jobs for Vets by Vets’ is a sound program and it 
was especially effective during the time of greatest 
crisis. However, it was not practicable to attempt 
any statistical count of placements made as a result 
of this program. Post and chapter employment 
officers, and soon entire post and chapter member- 
ships, were carrying on such an astute “‘missionary”’ 
program that it was impossible to identify all orders 
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which resulted But numerous leads the Department 
of Employment received from the employment officers 
did result in orders and placements. That is known 
from individual instances which could be identified. 
And it should be marked that such volunteer job 
development activity provided the Department of 
Employment with what amounted to actual operating 
staff which it otherwise would not have had at its 
disposal. 

While these projects were going forward, the Depart- 
ment of Employment gave close attention to refining 
its operating procedures. We conducted a detailed 
survey of local office activity to determine how effec- 
tively each office was carrying out the veterans’ 
placement program. The analysis included observ- 
ance of the policies and attitudes of office personnel 
toward veterans. 

The manual of operations for local offices was 
revised as it relates to veterans’ service. Statements 
of procedure were made more precise. Policies of 
preferential treatment for disabled veterans and prior- 
ity of referral for all qualified veterans were stated 
plainly. Duties of Veterans Employment Representa- 
tives in local offices were spelled out in detail and 
additional representatives were appointed in strategic 
offices. 


Employer Visiting Geared to Veterans 


The employer visiting program of the local offices 
was sharpened in terms of how it could be made to 
benefit veterans more extensively. 

Series of meetings of local office managers and vet- 
erans employment representatives with representatives 
of management, labor and veterans’ organizations 
were instituted as a complementary function of local 
veterans advisory committees. The objective was to 
impress upon all groups the urgency of the need for 
improving services to veterans and to get community 
leaders behind the program to promote employment 
of veterans. 

Each local office was required to provide a special 
monthly report detailing actions taken in the preced- 
ing month to improve its services to veterans. A 
further administrative action was a continual follow- 
up analysis of local office performance in the matter 
of service to veterans. 

‘Top management emphasized that this program was 
to receive first priority among all departmental activ- 
ities throughout the State. The directive issued at 
the time concluded, ‘“The program will continue to 
be given the heaviest administrative emphasis possible 
until officials of the Department and interested public 
and private groups are satisfied that the program is 
proceeding satisfactorily.” 

Did the Department make more veteran placements 
after inauguration of the program than it did prior to 
its inception? No, it did not. An oil well which 
gushes at first usually has to be pumped later. 

Actually, the California Department of Employ- 
ment placed a total of 983,021 veterans in non- 
agricultural jobs between January 1, 1945 and Novem- 
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ber 30, 1951. Of this number, 53,945 were handi- 
capped veterans. Out of the total placed, 376,769 
were placed between January 1, 1949 and November 
30,1951. Of this subtotal, 23,591 were handicapped 
veterans. 

But it is certain that the Department made many 
thousands more placements after inauguration of the 
over-all program than it would have made had there 
been no such program. It is equally evident that 
these subsequent placements were far superior to 
earlier achievements in terms of professional stand- 
ards—in ierms of selling veterans to employers on 
their merits and matching veterans and jobs in ac- 
cordance with priority of referral of qualified veterans. 

Another result of what has come to be called ‘“The 
California Plan’? was that when those outside public 
service directly interested in veterans’ welfare learned 
what the Department programs were, what the 
financial situation was, what staffing was available, 
and assumed an active, cooperative part in solving 
the problems, they were not disposed to criticize per- 
formance on a basis of vague generalities and blanket 
indictments. 

The economic sun is shining more benignly in 
California today than was the case early in 1949, in 
part as a result of renewed defense activity, but in 
greater part the result of a definite upturn in normal 
civilian economy which occurred early in 1950 prior 
to beginning of hostilities in Korea. Following 
Governor Warren’s State-wide Conference on Em- 
ployment in December 1949, the entire State became 
more conscious of the fact that it must develop its 
resources in terms of expansion of employment op- 
portunities if it is to meet the problems which future 
in-migration is sure to bring. 


Still Turning Westward 


And the great westward migration continues. 
Several thousand newcomers took up residence in 
California during the time required to write and 
publish this article. Even as you read this, a number 
of new Californians passed into the State at Yuma, 
Needles, and other points of entry. 

And as trouble in Asia continues, a new responsi- 
bility for placement of veterans in employment is 
developing. At this moment, Department of Em- 
ployment interviewers are talking with newly-dis- 
charged veterans in California separation centers and 
Veterans Administration hospitals. 

The machinery for effecting an efficient program 
of services to veterans is set up, has been proved, and 
is running. California employment is today at the 
highest total in its history and unemployment is 
extremely low. It is our hope that future expansion 
of employment opportunities will keep pace with the 
demand for jobs. 

In any case, however, we in California feel that the 
system we have developed will afford the veteran 
the maximum opportunity in the labor market at 
all times. 
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The Secretary of Labor is shown here congratulating Milton Shaver, Business Manager of the Black Hills Jewelry Manu- 
facturing Co. in Rapid City, S. Dak. Mr. Shaver received the congraiulations for the owner, Ivan E. Landsirom, who was 


unable to be present for the ceremony. 


Others in the group, left to right, are Mayor Gus Haines, Employer Representative 


George McCoy, Stan Leiberman and John Farrar, American Legion, and Veterans Employment Representative L. J. Ballou. 


Handicapped Get First Chance... 


Firms Honored for Hiring Disabled 


EACH year The American Legion confers a National Award of Merit for an outstanding pro- 
gram in the employment of the physically handicapped to a company in each of the 48 States. 

Two of the 1951 winners, the Black Hills Jewelry Manufacturing Co. of Rapid City, S. Dak., 
and the Bendix Radio Division of Bendix Aviation Corp., Towson, Md., are presented here. 


The Black Hills Jewelry Manufacturing Co. of 
Rapid City was awarded The American Legion’s 
National Award of Merit as the outstanding firm in 
the State of South Dakota for employment of the 
physically handicapped. Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin visited the plant and congratulated the firm 
on the fine work it is performing. 

The Rapid City jewelry firm was nominated for 
the Legion award by the local office of the South 
Dakota State Employment Service. In its recom- 
mendation, the local office stressed the following: 

From Ivan E. Landstrom, owner and founder of 
the Black Hills Jewelry Manufacturing Co. and the 
Landstrom Jewelry Store, has come the spark, drive, 
policies, and the feeling of fellowship among the 
employees that make the combined business success- 
ful. Landstrom says unassumingly, ““You know how 
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the saying goes—‘Get one leg on the ladder to success.* 
You'll notice they only mention one leg, not two!” 

He knows whereof he speaks: At the age of 4 he lost 
one of his legs in a streetcar accident. But he didn’t 
let his handicap hamper his activities. 

From the beginning, Landstrom’s policy for hiring 
workers, at both his store and his plant, has been a 
flat one and speaks for itself. ‘Hire a handicapped 
worker if you can get one. If one isn’t to be found, 
then look for a worker whose personal needs may 
require special consideration. Further, if the worker 
can’t be found locally, the State Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation or the Veterans Administration 
should be contacted. When all sources for the handi- 
capped are exhausted, hire the nonhandicapped.”’ 

His first step in this direction was the hiring of two 
right-hand men—one to manage the store, the other 
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to run the plant. The retail store manager, a com- 
pensated World War II veteran with several fingers 
missing and a livid birthmark on his face, is the 
walking and working example of Landstrom’s phil- 
osophy which he expresses thusly: 

‘Physical disfigurements make no difference, it’s the 
person who counts. There is no foundation to the old- 
wives tale that the worker who doesn’t look or move 
like everyone else must be shunted away. And I don’t 
say this because I’m handicapped myself. It’s just 
good business. I believe, and it has been proved to 
me, that a person with a physical handicap is more 
earnest in his endeavor to make a living—he or she 
will go all-out to become a success on the job.” 

The plant manager has a congenital cardiac condi- 
tion which kept him out of the Armed Forces. In his 
department there is a rider to the Hire the Handicapped 
policy of the firm: 

‘‘When I hire, I do not differentiate between the 
veteran or the so-called civilian. With me the em- 
phasis is only on the handicap. By the same token I 
do not pick my workers on the basis of their birth or 
the color of their skin.” 

All workers are trained on the job. In the past, 
four have entered into specific veteran on-the-job 
training programs (jewelry and jewelry-repairer). 
Of the four who completed this formalized course, 
one still remains on the job, the other three are gain- 
fully employed in other areas in similar work. All 
were handicapped. The plant superintendent and 
plant manager together personally undertake the 
responsibility of giving individualized training which 
all persons in the plant receive. There is, and has 
always been, a plant policy that management must 
exercise extreme patience throughout the entire 
training program. No pressure is put on the worker 
at any time and the first responsibility of the trainer 
is to get the worker to forget any personal resentment 
toward his own handicap. Perhaps this accounts 
for the comradely feeling all the workers have because 
they have a common problem—that of overcoming a 
physical impairment. At no time during the history 
of the manufacturing plant has an experienced person 
been hired. It goes without saying, then, that all 
workers have been trained within the plant. 

Many types of handicapped have been employed 
in the past parade of workers: single and double 
amputees, ex-tuberculars, epileptics, a dwarf, many 
types of speech impediments and nervous conditions, 
the deaf, etc. Now, as in the past, chairs, benches, 
machines (whenever possible), lights, everything is 
adjusted or supplied to make the job easier. 


After experimentation the plant owner and _ his 
management men determined that the piecework 
method was the most suitable means of payment for 
services rendered. In this way, the ego of the worker 
is protected. He can work at his own speed, to his 
own desire, and within his abilities. Within the plant 
every individual, while an individual, is still a part 
of the group. 

x*er 
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Certificate of Appreciation 


The National Executive Committee of The American Legion, upon the recommenda- 


tion of the National Employment Committee of the organization, has conferred on 
“ey ° ‘ er e . * . “ 
Bendix Radio Bivigion of Rende Aviation Corporation 
owsoen, Maryland 
This 
Certificate of Appreciation 


in recognition of the sincere appreciation of the three miltion members of The American 


Legion for its outstanding record in the employment of physically handicapped veterans. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, this certificate is given under the hand and seal of the 
National Commander, duly attested by the National Adjutant, at National Head- 
quarters, The American Legion, Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S. A., this. 7.42 

day of Octoherc 2, ate 
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In nominating the Bendix Radio Division of the 
Bendix Aviation Corp. for a citation, the recommen- 
dation explained that in Bendix Radio Division, the 
Maryland American Legion Employment Committee 
found not only an outstanding record in veteran em- 
ployment but an employer who believed that veterans 
were men who still, by reason of discipline, combat 
experience, and development of natural ability, were 
well qualified to lead other employees in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

Mr. Edward K. Foster, V. P. of Bendix, not only is 
interested in the employment of handicapped veterans 
in his own plant but takes the lead in encouraging 
other employers in employing the handicapped. He 
believes a handicapped worker is a very efficient 
worker. He believes this because it has been demon- 
strated to him in his own plant. Of the handicapped 
in the Bendix Radio plant—both veteran and non- 
veteran—there are 25 amputees, 25 with some form 
of paralysis, a number who are blind, 10 with visual 
impairments, and others with lesser physical dis- 
abilities. 

In the employ of this company at the present time 
there are 1,714 veterans (68 disabled) of World Wars 
I and II and a few who served in the Korean conflict. 
During 1951, 571 veterans were placed with the 
Bendix firm by the Employment Service Division of 
the Maryland Department of Employment Security. 
Veterans constitute about 40 percent of the employees 
of this company. 
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Monthly Citations for Best Record in Veteran Placements 


OR some time past the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Fe the United States, Department of New York, 

in cooperation with the Veterans Employment 
Service, has awarded citations each month to local 
Employment Service offices in New York State which 
made the best record in placing veterans. The cita- 
tions were in letter form, signed jointly by the Depart- 
ment Commander and the Department Chairman. 

The letter served a good purpose, but there was a 
general feeling that something more was needed. The 
result was the Certificate of Commendation shown 
here. 

The local offices are classified into four groups 
according to size. The top office in each group is deter- 
mined on a preference differential basis. The prefer- 
ence differential is the difference between the ratio of 
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veterans to male active file and veterans to placements. 
Ratio of disabled veterans to all male handicapped is 
also compared. The winning office in each group is 
the one with the highest veteran to male preference 
differential, providing the disabled veteran to all male 
handicapped differential is a plus. 

Whenever possible arrangements are made to have 
a key person within the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
make the presentation to the winning local office. 

Each month the Veterans Employment Represent- 
ative supplies the local offices with up-to-date infor- 
mation as to the group standings. 

Indications show that this program has developed 
friendly rivalry between the local offices which should 
stimulate activity in the proper placing of veterans. 
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Pennsylvania s ES Program 
at Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 


By WILLIAM O. ILGENFRITZ 


Veterans Employment Representative for Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


ROM the gap through which the beautiful Susque- 

hanna flows, a few miles north of Pennsylvania’s 

capital city, the Blue Ridge Mountains extend 
almost unbroken some 22 miles eastward to where 
a little stream known as Indiantown Stream cuts 
through another picturesque gap to which it gives 
its name. 

For better than 2 centuries Pennsylvanians have 
been learning life’s hard lessons of existence on the 
southern slopes of those hills—lessons based unhappily 
on man’s inability, or unwillingness, to get along with 
man. 

The early davs of our history saw six “‘forts”’ or stock- 
ades erected along those slopes to protect the settlers 
from Indians. ‘These “‘Blue Mountain Forts” existed 
until revolutionary years. 

The past 2 decades have seen present-day Pennsyl- 
vanians and their sons learning similar lessons on those 
slopes, even though the application of that learning 
was to be utilized in places far removed from those 
16,000 acres known as Indiantown Gap Military 
Reservation that since 1931 have been used as a train- 
ing center for some of America’s most renowned army 
units, beginning wich Pennsylvania’s own 28th, and 
including the 1st, the 5th, the 37th, the 77th, and the 
95th Infantry Divisions, and the 3d and 5th Armored 
Divisions, later famous as part of General Patton’s 
Army. 

With the demobilization of our Armed Forces after 
VE-Day and VJ-Day, Indiantown Gap Military Res- 
ervation became a separation center and a new type 
of training was attempted—training to assist our serv- 
ice men and women to readjust to a civilian life in 
many instances much changed from that which they 
had known some years previously. Again Pennsylvani- 
ans learned through experience on those mountain 
slopes, including personnel of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service and the Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service (then the United States Employment Service). 
We are sure that, as the result of the experience of 
those days, we are now administering a more realistic, 
more efficacious, and more valuable program for the 
dischargees presently returning to civilian life through 
the ‘‘Gap” than we did 5 or 6 years ago. 
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In 1945 and 1946 our program was quite elaborate. 
We hastily trained army personnel as separation inter- 
viewers to complete registration cards for interested 
dischargees. We distributed these cards throughout 
the State and Nation, utilizing the offices of State 
Veterans Employment Representatives. We main- 
tained United States Employment Service (Pennsyl- 
vania State Employment Service) interviewers and 
counselors at the “‘Gap.”’ We interviewed, we regis- 
tered, we counseled. But now, as we look back over 
those activities, we are led to ask, Why? What were 
the results? 


We Now Question Its Practical Value 


Lest apparent facetiousness be mistaken for irrever- 
ence, let it be said that that program had unmistakable 
psychological and public relations value but when 
analyzed cold-bloodedly from this distance we must 
question its practical! value. 

Our hastily trained army personnel frequently 
seemed to use their acquired knowledge to separate 
themselves at the earliest possible moment. Thus, 
in the matter of just a few days we found a complete 
turn-over in the personnel of the separation “‘lines.” 
It became necessary first to inaugurate a continual 
training program and finally to abandon it and depend 
upon our own personnel at the Separation Center. 

Such a check as could be made disclosed a dis- 
appointingly small percentage of registration cards of 
any material value to the local offices to which they 
finally came. Even worse, we found that the card 
often arrived after the veteran and consequently was 
entirely useless. 

In view of our present appreciation of the effect of 
the counselor’s knowledge of the local labor market 
upon the efficacy of his counseling, we must even 
question the value of the counseling that we did at 
the Gap in those days. The separation counselor, a 
resident of Lebanon or Harrisburg, could of necessity 
have only a vague knowledge of the labor market and 
economic conditions of the places to which many of the 
dischargees were going. 

Early last year we learned through the press that 
Indiantown Gap Military Reservation had again been 
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designated a separation center and through it some 
18,000 reservists were to be returned to civilian life. 
Conferring with the Pennsylvania State Director, it 
was agreed that I should visit the military authorities 
at the Reservation and discuss a program of assistance 
for these returning reservists. 

On my way to the Gap, our previous program 
occupied my thoughts. It was with much satisfaction 
that I found both the Adjutant General and _ his 
assistant, who were to be responsible for the separation 
program, of much the same opinion as that held by 
the State Director and me. 

The Adjutant General, a Regular Army officer, had 
observed Employment Service and Veterans Em- 
ployment Service separation programs in *45 and °46. 
The Assistant Adjutant General, a reservist, is in 
civilian life personnel director of one of our large 
national industries. —The combined opinion of such 
a team, I feel, has unquestioned validity. In essence 
their combined opinion was this: 


Program Must Be Realistic 


Any program inaugurated at the Gap at this time 
must be realistic; devoid of frills; predicated upon 
the greatest possible return for the least possible 
expenditure of effort (and expense). Also, it must 
take into consideration that the dischargee’s greatest 
desire was to be “out” and that any delay in the 
accomplishment of that desire would mitigate against 
the effectiveness of the program. There had to be, 
too, a realization that better than 60 percent of these 
reservists had jobs to which they could return. And, 
finally, it must take into account that the lack of any 
schedule of the arrival of these men made absolutely 
essential the inauguration of a program that could be 
handled by the army itself to avoid needless waste of 
personnel time of our agencies. 

Had the State director and I written out our idea 
of a program previous to my visit to the Gap, I 
question if there would have been any variance. 

At the suggestion of the military authorities, I 
agreed to draw up a pamphlet of information about 
the services and assistance available to returning 
service men and women. Such a pamphlet, entitled 
“One Stop Service,” was designed with one main 
thought in mind: To get across to the returning service- 
men and women that the local office of his State 
Employment Service is the one place in which to get 
the whole local employment opportunity picture and 
the assistance and guidance that will lead to satis- 
factory employment. 

Close to a hundred offices of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service are adequately equipped to 
render such service to returning veterans. It is there, 
rather than at any separation center, that such service 
should be rendered. It is there, and frequently only 
there, that the answer to local problems may be 
obtained. It is there that counseling can be most 
effective. It is there that local office knowledge of, 
and acquaintance with, employers can be of most 
value to the job seeker. 
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While there is no accurate way to check the effec- 
tiveness of this program, it is our opinion, concurred 
in by the military authorities, that it has been valuable. 
We at least know that it is more realistic than would 
be a resumption of our former methods at this time. 

There is an understanding that personnel and per- 
sonal services will be available through our closest 
local office at Lebanon (less than 10 miles south of 
the Gap) if and when needed. That office enjoys the 
most pleasant relationship with the Gap. 

When the Gap was reactivated following the Korean 
outbreak, our district and local managers worked 
untiringly for months with civil service and army 
officials, rendering invaluable service in assisting to 
solve civilian personnel problems of the installation. 

By December, the Gap had crossed the “hump” of 
the present program which was intended to return all 
“involuntary” reservists by the first of January. 

Despite a slight public misconception, the army’s 
“rotation” plan does not effect separation. ‘‘Ro- 
tated”’ soldiers are brought home, given a furlough or 
leave, and then reassigned to active. State-side duty. 
Hence, neither the Veterans Employment Service nor 
the Pennsylvania State Employment Service is at 
present interested in that program. A relatively 
small number of “‘hardship”’ cases is being processed 
through the Gap but most of these individual dis- 
chargees have specific jobs to which they can go. 
Even fewer disability dischargees are processed since 
most of these go to Army or Veterans Administration 
hospitals. 

Despite the current rapid fall-off in dischargees at 
the Gap, we are convinced that the program will 
continue to be applicable indefinitely. The problem 
of rehabilitation or reorientation will continue to be 
a local one from now until general demobilization 
takes place no matter how remote that time might 
be. As public agencies, the Veterans Employment 
Service and the several State Employment Services 
can do no greater service than to persuade the veteran 
to visit the local office, there to be exposed to the 
many services available only through those offices. 
At least that is how we feel about it in Pennsylvania, 
and our joint efforts are being pointed in that direc- 
tion. To render the greatest service to the largest 
number of veterans through the State’s efficient Em- 
ployment Service Offices has been, and will continue 
to be, our earnest desire. 
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Main entrance to the administra- 
tion building of Walter Reed 
Army Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
Opened May 1, 1909, the hos- 
pital was named in honor of 
Major Walter Reed, world-famed 
Army doctor who conquered yel- 
low fever. 


Employment Service Helps Hospital 
Dischargees Obtain Jobs 


By COLONEL MICHAEL L. SHEPPECK, MC 


Executive Officer, Walter Reed Army Hospital 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C. 


GC ow shall I get a job after I’m discharged?”’ is 
H a major concern of battle casualties from the 
Korean conflict now convalescing at Walter 

Reed Army Medical Center. 

To answer that question, officials at Walter Reed 
and the United States Employment Service are jointly 
conducting the Army’s only complete hospital employ- 
ment counseling service for patients. 

Primary aim of the counseling service is twofold: To 
assist the patient in choosing or adjusting to a vocation 
and, to explain the approaches and facilities at the 
patient’s disposal when he seeks employment. 

To familiarize soldier-patients with this informa- 
tion, several methods are employed at Walter Reed. 
First, hour-long group conferences on employment 
questions are held each day as an integral part of the 
patient’s normal discharge process. Each conference 
is attended by approximately 15 patients. 

Secondly, twice each month, orientation meetings on 
employment rights are scheduled both at the Center’s 
Washington, D. C., section and at Walter Reed’s con- 
valescent section in Forest Glen, Md. These meetings 
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consist of a preliminary lecture on the various phases of 
the employment question by the hospital’s employment 
counselor and a question-and-answer period in which 
the patients discuss any point not clear tothem. Aver- 
age attendance at these bi-weekly meetings is approx- 
imately 200 patients. 

Another method of counseling is the individual meet- 
ing between patient and counselor. Patients are in- 
vited to consult the hospital’s employment counselor 
individually as often as they desire. 

To be sure that all patients receive guidance before 
leaving Walter Reed, each soldier must be interviewed 
individually at least once by the United States Em- 
ployment Service representative. 

A fourth method of counseling is the bedside inter- 
view. Frequently, the Employment Counselor re- 
ceives a request to conduct a bedside interview of a 
patient. The requests usually come from a medical 
officer, a nurse, or a Red Cross hospital worker and 
these interviews are utilized primarily as morale 
boosters. 

During these ward conferences, the counselor, after 
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A typical ward scene at Walter Reed Army Hospital. The Employment Service representative at the hospital conducts 
bedside interviews with ward patients. 


discussing the patient’s immediate problems, will 
invite him to attend a group lecture or to an individual 
office conference. 

Finally, articles on employment rights and related 
subjects are published in Walter Reed’s weekly post 
newspaper which is available to all patients. 

During these counseling periods, soldier-patients at 
Walter Reed are told of the employment laws and 
practices as they pertain to veterans, the current labor 
market situation, opportunities to utilize specialized 
military training in civilian positions, and industrial 
trends as they affect job openings and shortages. 
Patients are also told about job opportunities in the 
Federal Government throughout the United States, the 
types of veterans’ preferences given by the Govern- 
ment, and the special opportunities for placement of 
the physically handicapped. Frequently, prospective 
employers come directly to Walter Reed when seeking 
to hire disabled veterans. These employers are re- 
ferred to the Hospital’s employment counselor, who 
explains the procedures through which employment of 
these veterans may be facilitated. 

All patients are instructed to contact the State em- 
ployment office nearest their homes after discharge 
from the Armed Forces. To facilitate this contact, 
the address of the most conveniently located State em- 
ployment office is on a card of introduction which is 
given each patient at Walter Reed. 

In addition, those patients who are residents of the 
Washington, D. C., area, or those who intend to re- 
main in Washington after discharge, are given an in- 
ventory of job openings in the area. A detailed job 
description accompanies each job listed, to protect the 
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patient against expending time and effort seeking a 


job for which he is not suited. 


A very important function of the counseling service 
at Walter Reed Army Medical Center is to familiarize 
physically handicapped patients with the many occu- 
pations for which they are suited despite their physical 
disabilities. A brief study of the experiences of a 
veteran discharged recently from Walter Reed will 
illustrate the importance of this initial counseling of 
the physically disabled. 

J. D. J., a veteran of World War II who lived in 
Washington, D. C., was discharged from Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center approximately 8 months ago 
and returned to civilian life. As a result of his battle 
wounds, his right leg had been amputated above the 
knee and he wore a brace on his left leg. While at 
Walter Reed he had received employment counseling. 
However, upon separation from the Army, J. D. J. 
did not check in with the local office of the United 
States Employment Service as he had been advised. 
Instead, he began to look for work on his own initia- 
tive. 

Nothing more was heard from J. D. J. until Novem- 
ber 15, 1951. On that day, recalling the advice of 
his counselor at Walter Reed, he visited the Employ- 
ment Service in Washington, D. C. 

According to his case record, J. D. J. was very de- 
jected and convinced that he was a “‘cripple.’” Where- 
ever he had sought employment he had been turned 
down without an explanation. After several months 
of such unsuccessful job seeking, J. D. J. concluded 
that his physical disability was the sole cause of his 
inability to obtain work. 
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The office interviewer explained to him that all 
placements by the Employment Service were made 
after a study of the applicant’s work history, training, 
and personal fitness for the job. During the inter- 
view, the counselor asked him about his education, his 
previous work experiences, and his job preferences. 

Then, while J. D. J. waited by his desk, the counselor 
telephoned several prospective employers. The third 
call was to a local, well-established bakery which was 
seeking personnel for a new department of the firm. 
The bakery had requested someone capable of work- 
ing with figures and who had the ability to work in 
harmony with the company’s truck drivers. 

The Employment Service counselor arranged an in- 
terview between the bakery’s personnel officer and 
J. D. J. for the next morning. On November 19, just 
4 days after J. D. J. had sought the aid of the ES, 
he began work as an Inventory Clerk at a weekly 
salary of $55. 

J. D. J. reported that upon completion of a 6-month 
training period, his salary will be raised to $75 and 
thereafter, he is to receive periodic salary increases 
up to $110 per week. The Employment Service, dur- 
ing a routine check-up, found that both J. D. J. and 
his new employer were thoroughly satisfied. Although 
J. D. J.’s situation has worked out happily, much of 
the heartbreak and delay suffered between his dis- 
charge from Walter Reed and his eventual employ- 
ment could have been eliminated had the veteran gone 
directly to his local Employment Service office as ad- 
vised by the hospital employment counselor. 

The hospital employment counselor, since he can- 
not refer patients to specific job openings, aids them 
best by explaining the procedures by which they can 
obtain employment and by assisting them in choosing 
a vocation wisely. At Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center approximately 500 soldier-patients are coun- 
seled on employment each month. In addition, about 
310 patients seek individual counseling monthly, 
while approximately 60 bedside interviews are con- 
ducted in the same period. 

To carry on this extensive employment counseling 
program, the USES for the District of Columbia 
assigns an employment counselor to the hospital. 
Walter Reed officials provide office space, supplies, 
communications, and make all arrangements for the 
group conferences on employment. 

The Employment Service representative at Walter 
Reed is Frank Porter, a veteran of the Armed Forces. 

It has been pointed out that after separation from 
the Armed Forces, the veteran is advised to contact 
the employment office nearest his home. The D. C. 
office of the USES fulfils the function of the State em- 
ployment office for the D. C. area. This office reports 
that 30 percent of all the male applicants registered 
with it are veterans, as are also 33 percent of all coun- 
seled physically handicapped male applicants. The 
office, which services a population of 800,000, reports 
that more than 53 percent of all veterans counseled in 
its area were hired by the employers to whom they 
were referred. 
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At Press Time 


(Continued from page 2) 


Dicnmentantion des Major GeneRAL Lewss B. 

lecti , HERSHEY, Director of Selec- 
Selective Service tive Service, announced late 
in December that local boards would start in Jan- 
uary to order for reexamination an estimated 300,000 
men who were previously found unacceptable by the 
Armed Forces. 

The 1951 amendments to the Selective Service Law 
lowered the minimum mental score from a percentile 
score of 13 to a percentile score of 10. The Defense 
Department subsequently requested the Selective 
Service System to forward for reexamination all men 
who have previously been found unacceptable by the 
Armed Forces solely for failure to meet the minimum 
mental standards; that is failure to achieve the pre- 
scribed percentile score on the Armed Forces Quali- 
fication Test or other prescribed qualification tests. 

General Hershey revealed that of the 1,828,000 
men who were examined by the Armed Forces be- 
tween July 1950 and November 1951, about 45 per- 
cent were rejected by Armed Forces doctors. It has 
been estimated that approximately 300,000 of this 
number were rejected solely for failure to meet the 
minimum mental standards. No estimate is available 
as to the number who may be found acceptable upon 
reexamination. 

Approximately 25,000 men per month will be called 
up for reexamination. The Armed Forces examining 
centers must continue to examine I-A men, General 
Hershey explained, so Selective Service will have 
sufficient acceptable men to enable them to fill their 
calls. The reexaminees will be phased in between the 
examination of I-A men. 

Local boards have been ordered to mail orders to 
report for physical reexamination according to date 
of birth, with the oldest being selected first. 

Those men who are found to be acceptable for 
military service upon reexamination will have their 
classification reopened and considered anew by their 
local board. Registrants who do not qualify for 
any other classification will be placed in Class I-A, 
General Hershey explained, and ordered for induc- 
tion, with the oldest man being selected first. 


Tue Veterans Administra- 
Fact Sheet tion has released a 12-page 
for Veterans Fact Sheet on Benefits for 
Veterans With Service Since June 27, 1950. 

This Fact Sheet is designed to provide general in- 
formation concerning the major benefits that VA ad- 
ministers for veterans who served in the U. S. Armed 
Forces anywhere in the world since June 27, 1950, 
the start of the Korean Campaign, and for their de- 
pendents and beneficiaries. It covers such subjects 


(Contiuued on page 24) 
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Handicapped in Aircraft. . 


VSP Qualified 
They re | 


By HERBERT K. SCHIERENBECK 


Associate Veterans Employment Representative 


for California 





J. C. “Cliff? Garrett 


John K. Northrop 


Two men of one mind about the handicapped. 


HE aircraft industry in California values the 
physically impaired in its employment ranks. 
The handicapped worker can be found doing a 
splendid job in practically every plant. This is what 
two outstanding men in the aircraft field will tell 
you—John K. Northrop, President of Northrop Air- 
craft Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. and J. C. (Cliff) 
Garrett, President of AiResearch Division of Garrett 
Corp. of Los Angeles. Both are men of action when 
it comes to giving jobs to the physically impaired. 
Speaking recently at an NEPH luncheon, Mr. 
Northrop had this to say about his company’s hiring 
of the handicapped: 
“The aircraft industry today is putting forth a 
great humanitarian effort in the hiring of the physi- 
cally handicapped. But in using the word humani- 
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He’s found his place in Air Research. 


tarian, as we all have done and continue to do, we 
should realize that the hiring of handicapped people 
in our factories and in our businesses is not a charity 
gesture. For we all realize the value—the dollar-and- 
cents value, if you will—of employing them.” 

AiResearch established this very realistic personnel 
policy when the first handicapped people were being 
hired: 

If a man is qualified.to do a particular job, he is 
hired to do that work. If he doesn’t have any legs, 
he isn’t hired as an expediter. But the important 
thing is, he IS hired. There are many jobs in the 
plant where legs are no great asset and only occupy 
space under a bench. 

Early in 1951, employment figures at AiResearch 
indicated that there were nearly 600 employees doing 
a good job in spite of the fact that they have some 
physical handicap. Sometimes they may be found 
where you least expect them. For example, you 
would scarcely expect to find handicapped people 
working, of all places, in a foundry. Yet, you will 
find them in the AiResearch foundry. Tommy 
Simmons, a disabled veteran confined to his wheel 
chair, was a victim of polio while with the Air Force 
overseas. His foreman will tell you he’s the best 
core finisher he’s got. Another veteran is an arm 
amputee, employed in the shipping department of 
the foundry. It seems everywhere you look you will 
see one or two out of a group who have a handicap. 
They ask no favors and AiResearch grants none. 

The Northrop Co. obtained elevator licenses for its 
paraplegic employees so they could operate a freight 
elevator and work on the second floor. Until recently 
they had a bilateral amputee running a light delivery 
truck and at times he traveled through Los Angeles 
traffic—a tough job for the best able-bodied driver. 
He is now making the rounds of military hospitals as 
a morale-builder for amputees. 

Northrop also has a group of subassemblers— 
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Though totally blind, these men are able to carry on gainful 
employment at Northrop Aircraft, Inc., in Hawthorne, Calif. 





Full-time employees of AiResearch. 





A blind Norcrafter doing assembly work in one of Northrop’s 
sub-assembly departments. 


Ir QuairieD, THEY'RE Hirep 
a > . (continued from previous page) 


oe BS some of them are totally blind. They’re veterans and 
Noe: * their job entails riveting, counter sinking, drilling, and 
ipa fesioags ¥ assembling. Are they good? Northrop will tell you 
| ; Rit SEE. é ie they’re practically perfect. 
: ret’ Back in 1943, Northrop established the first practical 
SRM Tih! “7 occupational therapy unit. It placed an entire divi- 
r ee . sion of its plant right at Birmingham Military Hos- 
t pital in San Fernando Valley. The ambulatory 
patients operated specially designed drill presses, did 
hand forming, burring, and reaming, while the bed- 
Se ake ridden patients assembled small parts. The patients 
kept their own time. Northrop management reported 
less waste of material, and workmanship and rate of 
production on par with any of their plant divisions. 
The patients were paid regular prevailing hourly 
wages. 
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Occupational Information 
for Hospitals 


By JACK NEWMAN 


Occupational Analysis Branch 


United States Employment Service 


HE Bureau currently is distributing to affiliated 

State agencies its most recent publication in the 

field of occupational information. Initiated late 
in 1949 in cooperation with the American Hospital 
Association, this volume titled Jos DEscriIPTIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS FOR HospirAL AND RE- 
LATED HEALTH SERVICES, is designed to fill a recog- 
nized need for basic job information in the hospital 
and related health services field. 

The need for standardization of titles and functions 
and for uniformity of hospital organizational. struc- 
tures has existed for a long time. This has been 
attended by corollary problems such as those related 
to selection and counseling activities in local Employ- 
ment Service offices, and to placement, training, and 
organization problems in institutions concerned with 
care of the sick and injured. Efforts toward a solution 
in this direction, however, have been hampered by 
the many variables which distinguish one type of 
hospital from another. 

One must remember that the primary responsibility 
of a hospital is the restoration and preservation of 
good health. As an organization, the hospital pro- 
vides trained personnel and special facilities to assist 
the physician in caring for his patient. All activities, 
therefore, center around the patient, and the nature 
and extent of hospital! services provided are adjusted 
continuously to maintain pace with advances in 
medical science. This adjustment process necessi- 
tates not only additions to and replacement of avail- 
able equipment, but an efficient personnel selection 
and training program as well. 


Problem Not Unique 


In this respect, the personnel problems occuring 
within a hospital are similar to those usually found 
in industrial and commercial organizations of com- 
parable size. In addition to the administrative, cleri- 
cal, and business functions commonly found in indus- 
trial groups, a hospital usually operates, on a com- 
mercial scale, a laundry, power plant, dietary and 
housekeeping services, and a maintenance shop. 
While industry usually produces tangible goods, the 
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hospital provides facilities for a personal service and 
is organized to meet emergencies rather than to 
follow routine production processes. Lines of au- 
thority are clearly defined in industrial organizations, 
while in the hospital there are two major authorities 
which must be coordinated—one concerned with 
providing medical care, and the other engaged in the 
business and administrative aspects of the institution. 
A close working relationship is possible only when all 
employees at all levels understand the functions, 
responsibilities, and authority of each person and 
department in the institution. 


Employment Close to Million Mark 


The hospital and related health services field is 
the fourth largest in the country, employing almost 
1 million persons on a full-time basis. Of the 6,300 
hospitals comprising this segment of the economy, 83 
percent are members of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation. The Bureau, therefore, welcomed the co- 
operation of the Association when its offer of assistance 
in the study was received. It is anticipated that the 
close relationship which resulted will rapidly lead to 
increased use of Employment Service facilities by 
community institutions, as a result of the parent 
group’s recommendation that member hospitals draw 
fully on the services of the various State agencies. 
Problems of recruitment and placement in a tighten- 
ing labor market, especially with regard to staffing the 
hospital or related institution, present many problems 
to the Employment Service which, it is hoped, will 
be partially met by the present study. 

Preliminary conversations concerning the job analy- 
sis study were held with the executive director and 
personnel specialist of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion in 1949. It was agreed at that time that the 
initial objective was to define the hospital in terms 
of the purposes and responsibilities for which it is 
organized. It is recognized that not all hospitals 
perform or offer facilities and personnel for the four 
main functions consisting of patient care, improve- 
ment of the public health, education of professional 
and non-professional staff, and research in the fields 
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A blood plasma demonstration, with supervising nurse in 


attendance. Students are taught how to mix plasma and 
instructed regarding necessary equipment needed for all 
I. V. medications. 


of medical services. However, all of the hospitals 
do provide facilities and qualified personnel necessary 
to the care of the patient. Due to the variations 
among hospitals in terms of type, objective, size, 
control, equipment, and other factors, statements as 
to purposes and responsibilities are necessarily com- 
posite in nature, and all materials should be supple- 
mented by local information for greatest usefulness. 
In order to define the hospital, narrative descrip- 
tions of 26 hospital departments were prepared by 
specialists on the staff of the American Hospital 
Association. ‘These descriptions present the functions 
and purposes of the various departments and define 
their limits of responsibility. In this manner, depart- 
mental descriptions served to establish the framework 
within which organization structures were developed 
and individual job descriptions prepared. In addi- 
tion, the departmental descriptions present suggested 
lines of authority, relationships with other depart- 
ments and groups, indications of the minimum essen- 
tial requirements for approval by accrediting agencies, 
extent of supervision and direction given personnel in 
the department, and the relative significance of the 
department within the over-all institution structure. 
Once definitions for each department were estab- 
lished, consideration centered around the develop- 
ment of basic source material for the preparation of 
job descriptions. Job analyses previously made in 
hospitals of all sizes existing in almost every area of 
the country were reviewed and evaluated to deter- 
mine whether specific occupational areas were lacking 
in information. In those instances where occupational 
data were inadequate for the preparation of job 
descriptions, additional job analyses were prepared, 
published pamphlet and text material collected, and 
requests for information made of the various State 
Employment Services throughout the country. In 
all, more than 20 professional associations and so- 
cieties active in the hospital and related health serv- 
ices field were contacted for information, and over 
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Hospitals provide trained personnel to assist physicians in 
caring for the patients. 


3,000 job analysis schedules referring to approxi- 
mately 180 separate jobs were prepared and assembled 
through the cooperative efforts of the various State 
agencies. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the tremendous 
contribution made by the various State Employment 
Services. Their participation, which involved pre- 
paring and assembling job analysis schedules and 
related source data, was such that without their 
assistance completion of the document would have 
been difficult indeed. 

Completed job descriptions, prepared by occupa- 
tional analysts at the Bureau’s headquarters office, 
were reviewed by pertinent professional associations, 
consultants on the staff of the American Hospital 
Association, * members of the staff of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and other individuals and groups 
actively concerned with the various hospital occupa- 
tional specialties. The job descriptions were revised 
on the basis of subsequent comments and suggestions. 
It was then possible to develop organization charts 
for each of the 26 hospital departments covered in 
accordance with the criteria established by the de- 
partmental descriptions and to reflect only those job 
titles covered in the study. 

The individual job descriptions contain sections on 
job summary, work performed, educational and train- 
ing qualifications, physical demands, working environ- 
ment, employment variables, responsibility for, and 
source of workers. In addition, lines of promotion and 
supervision are indicated, a section on job knowledge 
is provided, and a number of interrelationships are 





* The course of study was guided to a large degree by the Committee on Personnel 
Relations of the American Hospital Association, which also reviewed all of the 
material. Its members included Milo Anderson, Superintendent, Methodist 
Hospital, Gary, Ind.; Richard W. Bunch, Chief, Division of Administrative 
Management, U. S. Public Health Service; Miss June Hosick, personnel 
director, Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward James, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.; Carl Lamley, Executive 
Director, Stormont-Vail Hospitals, Topeka, Kans.; David Littauer, M. D., 
Director, Menorah Hospital, Kansas City, Kans.; Mrs. Ann Friend, Person- 
nel Specialist, American Hospital Association, Chicago, Ill.: and Harvey 
Schoenfeld, Assistant Director, Maimonades Hospital, New York City. 
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presented to indicate the possibilities of job transfer 
and break-down within the institution. 

A section called “special demands” is also included 
on an experimental basis. By “special demands’’ is 
meant those worker characteristics which are essential 
to successful performance on the job. Information 
concerning these basic abilities and traits is necessary 
for proper selection of employees and for counseling, 
job transfers, and related programs. Insofar as pos- 
sible, the listing of specific traits is avoided by the use 
of suitable examples indicative of that trait. For ex- 
ample, a flatwork ironer in the laundry must be able 
to perform routine, repetitive tasks on a continuous 
basis, and a nurse must be willing to work with pa- 
tients having a variety of types of illnesses. This type 
of information has not generally received extensive 
consideration ir. publications of job information, pri- 
marily because the determination of traits is relatively 
subjective and difficult«to assess in an interview even 
after the necessity for its presence has been established. 
Information of this nature, however, is as important 
to success on the job as many of the other factors usu- 
ally provided, and is included here in the hope that it 
will provide usable information. 


What the Study Will Accomplish 


It is anticipated that out of the study will emerge 
a series of titles that will eventually attain national 
acceptance, descriptions of the duties to which the 
titles refer, and outlines of the worker qualifications 
and job demands required for satisfactory performance 
of those duties. Material is included to present a 
clearer picture of the complexities of hospital organi- 
zation as an aid to the local Employment Service office 
in its interviewing, selection, and counseling activities. 
Through the use of detailed information about jobs 
and job requirements, Employment Service personnel 
are able to obtain a composite picture of the essential 
work elements of a variety of hospital jobs, in addition 
to gaining an understanding of the qualifications and 
characteristics required for successful performance of 
those jobs. Job descriptions provide the interviewer 
with a model for organizing and recording informa- 
tion about an applicant and suggest areas for question- 
ing by presenting data on all aspects of a particular 
job. As a means of improving employer relations, a 
representative may determine, in conjunction with the 
employer, the points of difference between a specific 
position and the composite description, and thereby 
translate the description into a hospital job specifica- 
tion. The need for occupational information in coun- 
seling and community planning is also met through 
the development of descriptions of the type discussed 
here. Accurate job data are recognized as one of the 
most useful tools in the Employment Service kit. 

For the individual hospital administrator, there 
are available job descriptions and organizational 
analyses for use as additional tools in the adminis- 
tration of personnel matters. The proper use of this 
information, with whatever modifications are neces- 
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sary to make it reflect the individuality of specific 
organizations, will inevitably result in more objective 
decisions relating to a variety of personnel matters. 
Moreover, the understanding of mutual problems 
that results from such utilization will necessarily 
increase the effectiveness of the relationship between 
hospitals and their community Employment Service. 

Charles Wilinsky, M. D., president of the American 
Hospital Association during the period in which the 
study was being prepared, commented on the project 
as follows: 

Other studies have been published and many started, but to 
date, no study has adequately answered the need for informa- 
tion about hospital jobs and hospital functions. This volume 
is the most recent attempt to « omplete a definitive study in 
this field. It represents a tremendous contribution to hospital 
literature and, while not totally answering the need for stand- 
ardization, will serve as a guide to the hospital representative 
in developing an organizational pattern and in allocating 
functional responsibilities. ‘The volume can serve as a pattern 
against which a hospital representative may compare his work 
assignments—both internally and with other hospitals. It will 
help in comparing job titles and the duties performed under 
those titles. These and many other uses.are to be found in 
this volume. 

The Bureau’s Occupational Analysis Branch would 
sincerely welcome comments and suggestions con- 
cerning the study from local offices. Any changes 
that suggest themselves, as a result of field use of the 
data, can be passed on to other local offices as well 
as to individual hospitals or held for possible future 
revisions. This will increase the effectiveness of the 
material and further develop the cooperative rela- 
tionship between local health institutions and Em- 
ployment Service offices. It is through the continual 
exchange and subsequent use of reliable occupational 
information that local Employment Service offices 
will be better able to perform effectively selection, 
referral, counseling and other functions, and thereby 
provide a constructive service both to the hospital 
and the community as a whole. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 19) 


as: Medical and Domiciliary Benefits, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Disability Compensation or Pension, 
Aid for the Blinded, “‘Wheel Chair’? Homes, Cars for 
Disabled Veterans, Government Life Insurance, 
Death Compensation or Pension, Burial Benefits, 
Guardianship Service, and Appeals. 

The Fact Sheet does not have the effect of laws or 
regulations. For more detailed information contact 
your nearest VA office. 


x** 


The VA has also released a series of four special 
articles explaining the rights of newly discharged 
veterans to Government life insurance. 
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Discussing the in-service training project for school counselors are, left to right, Catherine L. Beachley, Supervisor of Guidance 
for the Washington County Board of Education; Matthew J. White, Hagerstown office manager; Donald S. Ebersole, field 


supervisor; and Mary E. Mullin, State Counseling Supervisor. 


In-service Training “re 


Classroom for School Counselors 


By CATHERINE L. BEACHLEY, Director of Guidance, Washington County 
Board of Education; MARY E. MULLIN, State Supervisor of Counseling; 
and CLARA BANOS, State Supervisor of Testing, Maryland Department 


of Employment Security 


PPLICANTS visiting the Hagerstown local office 

A one day last September perhaps noted nothing 

out of the ordinary. There were no changes in 

the office itself, not even the addition of a desk. 

Still, there was a change—a new face had appeared 
among the familiar ranks of the staff. 

The new face was that of Harold Bookbinder, 
Guidance Counselor for students at Boonsboro High 
School. He was the first of 15 guidance counselors 
chosen to spend a half day monthly in the local office 
in a cooperative program between the Washington 
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County Guidance Department of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Employment Service. 

In the past we have had other cooperative programs; 
for example during the past 3 years, the Employment 
Service has administered the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY, counseled graduating seniors, provided 
placement services, and participated in ‘Career 
Nights.” But this new program is different from 
anything we have attempted before. It is designed to 
give school guidance counselors a new perspective of 
the activities of the Maryland Employment Service, 
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what the agency offers the young job seeker, and what 
the job outlook is for young workers locally and 
nationally. 

Arrangements for the program began last summer. 
Administrators of the Maryland Employment Service 
met with Miss Catherine L. Beachley, Director of 
Guidance for the Washington County Board of 
Education, and laid the ground work for the project. 
Later meetings went into the objectives of the program 
and eventually a training schedule was set up so that 
each school counselor would follow a_ prescribed 
pattern. At the same time, details were worked out 
with the Hagerstown local office. 


School Counselors Train in Local Office 


This in-service training program was set up to fill 
the need of school guidance people for a more practical 
guidance approach for high school students. Such 
an approach would consider students’ potential 
qualifications and abilities in relation to the current 
needs of the labor market in the community. Thus 
the Employment Service office became a classroom 
for school counselors. 

To return to our first school counselor, Harold 
Bookbinder. To begin with, he was given general 
orientation to acquaint him with the aims, objectives, 
and the organization of the Employment Service. 
From that point, he followed each local office activity 
from reception to verification of placements. Before 
his 30-hour training period in the local office is 
completed, Mr. Bookbinder will know how the ES 
works, will be familiar with counseling interviews, 
and will know what kinds of jobs exist or are apt to 
develop in Hagerstown. 

In order to complete the story of Employment 
Security, Unemployment Compensation activities 
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William F. Aldridge, Employment 
Service Counselor, is talking to job 
applicant, Charles H. Allbright, 
while school counselor Harold Book- 
binder listens in. 


will also have been explained to him. Having seen 
every Employment Service function in action, plus a 
résumé of unemployment compensation activities, he 
will have widened his knowledge and understanding 
of the world of work which his counselees will enter. 
Furthermore, he will have obtained a picture of how 
the Employment Service local office fits into the school 
guidance program. 

On the first day of the program’s operation, the 
State Supervisor of Counseling, the Field Supervisor 
for the Employment Service Division, and a repre- 
sentative of the Washington County Board of Educa- 
tion spent the day in the Hagerstown local office 
establishing the working relationships that had pre- 
viously been developed on paper. It looked like a 
“fixed” job when early that morning an applicant, a 
graduate of the 1950 Boonsboro High School class, 
talked with our Employment Service Counselor while 
our first school counselor listened to the interview. 
It was not any “fixed” job. This was a bona fide 
counselee who had been tested in high school before 
graduation and who was being counseled at the 
Employment Service. 

By late September, each of the school counselors 
had spent a half day in the local office. We then 
called a group meeting of the school counselors, along 
with Employment Service staff members. At this 
meeting school counselors were given an opportunity 
to raise any unanswered questions they might have 
about the local office. 

Bold in concept, the plan promises to be a strong 
cable of the bridge between the school and the local 
office. If its ultimate success can be predicted by the 
approval it has received in the early stages from both 
Employment Service and school officials, we know 
that other local offices will wish to adopt similar 
programs. 
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Training in the fine points of human relations and supervision here occupies the field supervisory staff of the Virginia Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commission. Left to right: Field Supervisors C. R. Vaughan, George D. Delo and L. Randolph 
Williams; Commissioner John Q. Rhodes, Jr.; Field Supervisor John H. Shuff; Farm Placement Supervisor J. Marvin Powell; 
and Field Supervisor Coy Watson. 


Is Your House in Order ? 


Training for Full Utilization of Staff 


By ESTELLE B. BRADSHAW 


Employment Service Division, Unemployment Compensation Commission of Virginia 


tion program is that we assure full utilization 

of such abilities and skills of an individual as will 
make the maximum contribution to the total program 
through such measures as ‘‘minimum manning, train- 
ing, and assignment of duties in accordance with need, 
skill and potentialities.”” That applies to us as well as 
to other governmental and private employers. If we 
are to accomplish within our own organization that 
primary aim of manpower mobilization, it is necessary 
to have improved coordination of effort and greater 
integration of activities, as well as a more efficient and 
versatile staff. 

As the local office attempts to assure a state of readi- 
ness in its operations to meet unforeseen changes or 
developments, weaknesses in operations will neces- 
sarily be pointed up and plans must be made to correct 
deficiencies. As plans are set up for a period of full or 
partial mobilization, greater and perhaps new de- 
mands will be placed on staff performance. Accom- 
plishment is dependent on the productivity of the staff. 


Ori of the principles of the manpower mobiliza- 
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A manager cannot expect to accomplish his goal unless 
he assures that his staff is equipped to produce both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Of major signifi- 
cance among the methods to achieve necessary im- 
provement is staff training. In an effort toward 
program improvement and work-load accomplish- 
ment, definite action in the form of training is essential. 

A key to a plan for training is a master control 
record of the training received by each individual 
employee. This will show, among other things, 
where, when, and by whom the training was given. 
Copies of these records are maintained in the office or 
unit in which the employee works, and whenever a 
training course is completed, that fact is posted on 
the record. Thus these records are always up to 
date on progress in staff training. 

Local office managers and field supervisors, by 
reviewing the individual training records, can assist 
training personnel in two ways: (1) In planning to 
assure that each person is qualified to perform the 
functions to which he is assigned or may be assigned, 
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and (2) to train alternates for use in any emergency 
when and where needed. This makes for flexibility. 
of staff to meet changing conditions. Analyses of 
current local office operations will help to determine 
the strong and weak points of procedures and tech- 
niques, and thereby point up individual training 
needs, 

Having once determined the training needs, a train- 
ing plan to meet these needs can be set up. It will 
include a list of the names of individuals found to be 
in need of training, the type of training material to 
be used, and when, where, and by whom the instruc- 
tion is to be given. Of course, any training schedule 
must necessarily be tentative to allow for fluctuation 
in work loads and any other unforeseen changes. 

Orientation training for new employees takes on 
added significance in the defense period. This train- 
ing is given in the local office. It stresses agency 
objectives, as related to the national emergency, and 
relates the work of the individual to the over-all 
objective of manpower mobilization. 

Following a period of orientation, all new inter- 
viewers and, where necessary, clerical workers are 
given a 2-week group training course in basic inter- 
viewing techniques. When they return to the local 
office, they are given an opportunity to apply these 
techniques under close supervision. After a period 
of 4 to 6 weeks, a staff technician visits the trainee in 
his local office to evaluate the training and give such 
technical assistance is as needed. 

Realizing that all divisions of the office must work 
together as an integrated unit, and that greater 
versatility of staff is needed, UI personnel are trained 
in basic interviewing techniques and perform employ- 
ment service functions as necessary. Also, employ- 
ment service interviewers have been given on-the-job 
training in certain phases of UI work and are qualified 
to take claims regularly. 

To meet the needs of essential employers, increased 
emphasis has been placed on aptitude and proficiency 
testing. Each local office is equipped through training 
to render this service. 

Since counseling and selective placement techniques 
will be increasingly useful, not only in the placement 
of handicapped persons, both veteran and nonveteran, 
but also in placing older workers and women, super- 
visors and at least two persons in every office have 
been trained to perform this function. In the case of 
rusty skill in the use of counseling and _ selective 
placement techniques, refresher training has been 
the answer. Special emphasis is placed on the 
importance of obtaining and using physical demands 
information when necessary for jobs in_ essential 
activities. As there are changes and shifts in duty 
assignments, it will become necessary to provide 
additional training. 

Certain changes in the nature and direction of the 
Employer Relations and Industrial Services Program 
may also be necessary because of expanded and 
additional local office activities. Thus training must 
be provided in order that employer visitors may 
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better assist in the solution of employers’ nontechnical 
manpower problems, and in order to make maximum 
use of available manpower and of their own time. 

As the scope of local office activities increases, the 
employer relations interviewer must be prepared not 
only for job development but also to obtain and pro- 
vide employment trend information. He must be 
thoroughly familiar with all services available through 
the local office so that he may be able to assist the 
employer in diagnosing his normal problems and ad- 
ditional problems concerned with recruitment, allo- 
cation, utilization, and stabilization as well. Further- 
more, he must be in a position to explain local office 
services in relation to the employers’ specific problems 
and be equipped either to provide the services needed 
or to make arrangements for their provision by some 
other local office staff member or a technician from 
the central office. 


Help For Conversion Problems 


It is also important to assure that at least one person 
in each area and one in each of the- larger offices is 
equipped, through training and experience, to apply 


job analysis techniques so that essential employers may 


be helped to solve staffing and conversion problems. 


Job analysis may also be needed to develop testing 


programs for essential employers. 

A study of applications was made in four of our 
local offices. It covered adequacy of information and 
classification for maximum use of the applicant’s skill, 
knowledge, and ability in the defense effort. It re- 
vealed that more complete and specific information 
regarding work history should have been obtained in 
some instances to substantiate the classifications as- 
signed and in other instances to justify the assignment 
of additional classifications. As a result of the study, 
refresher training will be given at the local office level, 
in obtaining and recording information on an appli- 
cant’s work experience and training. The emphasis 
will be on such things as the job analysis formula, 
greater use of occupational information material, 
especially job descriptions and part IV of the Dic- 
TIONARY OF OcCUPATIONAL TITLEs, and the principles 
of occupational classification. 

If we are to achieve our goal of full manpower utili- 
zation, we must not overlook the importance of the 
human element. To attain maximum production as 
well as high quality service, employees must want to 
do a good job and must derive satisfaction from 
their work. In order to strengthen the human rela- 
tions line, we plan a series of conferences for all 
persons who supervise the work of others emphasizing 
this phase of the supervisor’s job. 

More than ever, training methods will need to be 
constantly and diligently evaluated to assure that 
they actually accomplish the purpose for which they 
were intended. 

We agree that training is not a cure-all, but it 
cannot be denied that it will play an important part 
in the development of a staff that can be fully utilized 
in a program of partial or full mobilization. 
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Hero With a Handicap i Soe 


OMEWHERE in America there lives a courageous, 
bright-eyed young man who donned a uniform 
the instant war broke out. He fought unselfishly, 
for democratic ideals, and then he was wounded. 
When he returned home, he was seriously handi- 
capped for life. 


They sent him to a hospital to recover and to be 
forgotten. He was lucky, however, because the hos- 
pital was nearby—it wasn’t thousands of miles away 
from his home. At least his family could visit him. 

Then, one day he was discharged. He was turned 
back into the world. He was “‘glad-handed’”’ every- 
where and patted on the back because, after all, he 
was a hero. 


So he tried to get a job on the strength of his ability. 
‘Forget the hero stuff,” he’d tell prospective employ- 
ers. ‘‘I want a job because I need work and I think 
I can do a good job.” 

But the answer was always the same. ‘‘Sorry, we 
haven’t any openings for handicapped men.” There 
was a note of apology in their words, because he was 
a hero—a hero with a handicap! 

We have in our midst many young men with per- 
manent evidence of their wartime heroism on their 
bodies. Some are partial casualties. They come 
looking for employment. 


A war, not of their making, has disarranged their 
lives. Still, it’s a natural temptation to reject them. 
The inclination is that a physical handicap will seri- 
ously mar their usefulness. And you can’t blame 
some employers for thinking this way when they’ve 
never had a handicapped man working for them. 

But, do not be misled. A physical handicap often 
provides the incentive that drives men on to greater 
accomplishments— achievements which they otherwise 
might not have attained. 


Recall, if you will, the famous historian Francis 
Parkman, who suffered from nervous exhaustion and 
eye trouble. He was so badly afflicted that he could 
write only six lines a day for months at a time. 

Did Parkman abandon his ambition to become a 
historian? On the contrary, he struggled for long 





hours over original manuscripts scarcely legible. And 


He Needs Your Help—Not Your Pity 


By THE MOST REV. RICHARD J. CUSHING, D. D. 


Archbishop of Boston 


he wrote his superb histories on paper with a wire 
screen to guide his hand! 


The great masterpieces of literature, oratory, art, 
and music, as a rule, have not come from a shining 
Apollo or a robust Hercules. Rather, they have come 
in large part from the handicapped, from those in ill 
health, from the afflicted, from the poverty-stricken, 
from the shut-ins. 


They have come from dyspeptics like Carlyle, from 
neurotics like Poe, from the blind like Homer and 
Milton, from stutterers like Demosthenes, from the 
deaf like Beethoven. They are the men whom history 
discloses struggling over blood-stained roads. . . . 


When the physically handicapped young man ap- 
proaches you for employment, perhaps he comes as a 
great craftsman of the future. Nature always has a 
way of compensating for the loss of a faculty. 


Remember the blind develop keen perception 
through the senses of hearing and touch. And young 


men who can no longer walk may acquire uncanny 
skill with their hands. 


If you personally help him to live and to work, you 
will surely be making a genuine contribution to society 
and to your fellow man. 


. Then there is another vast army of people who, 
though without handicaps, are discriminated against 
in their quest for work. Their hair has turned white, 
and their faces are lined with wrinkles. They are old, 
or are getting old. 


Men and women are being dismissed from jobs today 
because they are in their fifties or early sixties. How 
foolish for employers to reason so ridiculously ! 


In this age of streamlining employees and machin- 
ery, we must not forget there is one commodity that 
cannot be streamlined, or expedited, or hastened. 
That commodity is experience. 


Employers who hire the handicapped and the “‘older 
folks” are being very wise. They can expect to receive 
as much, if not more, by the way of service, loyalty, 
and a job well done, than they even dream of obtain- 
ing. 

I know, I’ve put these people to test for me. And 
I’ve been served well! 
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